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PROF. REGINALD STUART POOLE, D.C. L., LL. D. 
RESUS ee 


| has the death of Prof. Reginald Stuart Poole, D.C. L., LL. D., 

on February 8th, in London, England, the entire civilized 
world have lost one of the greatest scholars of our century. I know 
of no living man who is his Elisha in varied attainments wedded to 


—— 
(From a pencil sketch by Amelia B. Edwards.) 


noble uses. The death of Sir Charles Newton, a vice-president of 
the Egypt Exploration*Fund, is’ quickly followed by that of Prof. 
Poole, its honorary secretary. Our house is in mourning. 

Born in London, 1832, passing the years between seven and 
seventeen with his uncle, Edward W. Lane, the Orientalist, at 
Cairo, where a passion for” Egyptology was keenly awakened, he 
was appointed, in 1852, as assistant in the department of antiquities 
in the British Museum, in 1866 as assistant keeper in that of coins 
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and medals, and keeper, in 1870. For forty years he devoted him- 
self with consummate ability, indefatigable labor and brilliant suc- 
cess to the welfare of that institution. As The Athenzum remarks, 
‘* he made the Departmant of Coins the pattern for Europe.” He 
edited the thirty-five great tomes relative to these coins of all 
peoples and times; guaranteeing the accuracy of every detail, as 
the result of a careful examination of every coin; and well merited 
the recent statement of The Atheneum that in general acquaintance 
with the historical coinage of the world he was unequalled. He 
was not a cataloguer alone of the results of his works, but showed 
the relations of coins to history, art and literature. So great was 
his knowledge in Egy ptology that he was proposed as successor to 
Dr. Birch in that department. 

In biblical studies, Dr. Poole ranked among the foremost 
scholars of the day, as his many articles in Smith’s Dictionary of 
the Bible, Kitto’s Biblical Cyclopedia, and in the leading reviews, 
conclusively show. It was impossible to guess in how many 
languages he read or could read the Old and New Testaments. 
Without an equal in general linguistics, he was perfectly at home 
in Hebrew, Coptic, Arabic, Persian and Spanish. Miss Edwards 
once remarked to me that he alone in England could translate 
archaic Persian. 

Prof. Poole, in 1885, took Sir Charles Newton’s chair of archex- 
ology in University College, where his lectures on ‘‘ Egypt,” in 
every branch of that wide subject, formed but a single one of 
several general topics. In early years his Hore Lgyptiace had 
appeared, and his charming book, Cities of Egypt, in 1882. It 
was but natural that, in 1883, he with Miss Edwards should found 
the Egypt Exploration Fund, and at her death he should succeed 
her as its honorary secretary. 

His enthusiasm, gifts of utterance, sympathetic manner, and at 
times flashes of eloquence, made Mr. Poole one of the most 
attractive and successful of lecturers of the scholars of England. 
Tyndall said that no one was more welcome to a Royal Institution 
lecture than he ever was. I shall always deplore the failure of the 
effort to secure him, at the suggestion of Mr. Lowell, for that 
famous lecture-rostrum in Boston. But his constantly recurring 
lectures at the royal, the academic and other learned societies 
prevented his visit to America. His articles in the leading reviews 
are familiar to many readers, and, in view of his attainments, it is 
not so singular that the head of the department of numismatics in 
the British Museum, should have been selected to supervise the 
various matter on Egypt for the Encyclopedia Britannica, as well 
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as prepare some of it himself. As The Academy intimates, Poole 
himself possessed an encyclopedic knowledge. A Harvard Ph. D. 
who was personally able to judge of his attainments, once 
remarked tome: ‘* Tap Poole anywhere, on almost any subject, 
and he would give you the knowledge you sought.” 

Cambridge University bestowed LL. D., on Mr. Poole, as did 
Dartmouth College, and the University of the South, at the sug- 
gestion of Robert C. Winthrop and others, conferred a D. C. L. 
upon him. He may have received other academic titles. Perhaps 
his most important Continental affiliation was as foreign member 
(there are but eight) of the Institute of France. 

This man had withal a great heart. He loved to help others. 
Americans by the score can affirm his unbounded courtesy and 
attention at the Museum. The Saturday Review emphasizes the 
great charm of his personal influence. For scholarship and for 
certain lines of study, more particularly art and archeology (now 
that he had resigned his numismatic post at the Museum), his 
departure is an irreparable loss. So we thought in some sense, 
when Amelia B. Edwards left us. I am now thinking of how per- 
chance these two staunch friends, are again in close communion! 

To illustrate Poole’s imaginative and spiritual conception of 
scenery, I quote from his opening chapter in Cities of Egypt: 
‘‘ Egypt is a land of light It is when the sun is in his 
strength and all he shines on is only relieved by the quivering of 
intense heat, a white heat as of a furnace, that the shadows are 
painted with sunset hues, and the sides of the barren mountains 
become luminous with liquid rose and purple and violet, like mar- 
vels of cloudland dropped on the earth. There are moments when 
we witness the same glow in the Greek islands, where the banished 
Apostle saw the Holy City descend from the skies in its splendor 
of sard and beryl, of sapphire and amethyst.” 

The portrait of Prof. Poole is from a pencil and pen sketch made 
for me by Miss Amelia B. Edwards. 


Witiiam CopLtrty WINSLow. 


WOMAN IN ANCIENT EGYPT. 


(}= of the most interesting features of the civilization which 
prevailed in ancient times in the valley of the Nile, is that 
which has to do with the condition of woman. 
The student of ancient history knows, as every reader of travels 
in the Orient knows, that in the East, where the scene of action of 
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nearly all ancient history was laid, woman has always been 
degraded from her rightful state. 

Down-trodden, neglected, ill-treated, and spurned, she has been 
the chattel and the slave of her master, man. Marriage, the holiest 
and most sacred of rites, has been for her no safe guard against 
subjection and cruelty. Indeed, she could not even say whether 
these rites were pleasing to her or not. In all such formalities, her 
part was that of silent submission, of dumb assent. She was sold 
to a man for a price, the dowry. 

Whenever we look among the great nations of the East to-day, 
we find the same thing, always a passive contempt, sometimes a 
living hatred for woman. When we turn our gaze back upon the 
history of the people which inhabited these lands in the far distant 
past, we see the same thing; what little the dim lights that send 
down their flickering glimmer through the long vista can tell us, 
only corroborates the present, woman was often of less account to 
man than his favorite hound. Marshal the mighty tribes of olden 
times before you, and Persians, Medes, Chaldeans, Assyrians, and 
Sassanians, verify the wretched story. Even with the proud 
Roman and the noble Greek, woman did not hold her rightful 
place. The Athenian dweller in the city, which was the center of 
the culture of the world, as a rule regarded his wife as a subordinate 
being, unfit to rise above the sphere of the commonest domestic 
duties. She hardly knew her husband before marriage, she took 
no part in public life, she was shut up in the household, seeing 
comparatively little of her husband even then. With the common 
people, of course, her condition was somewhat less strained. 

The worst fault of the Greeks was their lack of respect for women. 

When Simonides compares woman to a hog, a fox, a dog, an ass, 
a weasel, a mare, an ape, a bee, mud, sea water, ten sorts and only 
one respectable, when Hipponax says: ‘* A woman gives two days’ 
happiness to man in her bridal and her burial,” it is not a proof 
that the whole nation had this deliberate opinion, but it certainly 
shows that there was a feeling there upon which these satirists 
could work. 

Far higher was the position occupied by the Roman matron. 
Subordinate to her husband in the eyes of the world, she was 
undisputed mistress of the home. She was free to leave her house 
and appear upon the streets, where due respect was shown to her. 
The law recognized her rights and defined them in no uncertain 
way. Often she was her husband’s helpmeet in important affairs. 
Witness the list of women whose illustrious names adorn the pages 
of Rome’s history. 
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When we come to consider the condition of women in ancient 
Egypt, we find that it is very different from that in any other of the 
nations of the time. Her activities were many, her liberty great, 
her position often exalted. If anything is taught by the history of 
that country, it is this. 

Review, briefly, these few references to that history. In the 
second dynasty Ba-en-neter, who had no sons, according to the 
inscriptions, enacted the degree, to be forever binding, that women 
should inherit the throne. The statement regarding these early 
dynasties are somewhat legendary, but whoever made the rule, its 
consequences were important at many a time in the history of the 
land, as for example, when the queen, on the death of her husband, 
assumed the government, or when a daughter became the wife of a 
foreign prince, who ruled through her. 

Passing on down the dynasties we come in the sixth to Queen 
Ni-aquert or Nitocris, ‘‘the noblest and most beautiful woman of 
her time, fair in color, and the builder of the third pyramid.” 
Receiving the kingdom from the conspirators who slew her brother, 
the reigning king, she determined to avenge his death. She caused 
a vast chamber to be constructed beneath the earth and invited to 
its dedication the murderers of her brother. During the feast 
which followed, the river was let into the chamber and the guilty 
ones were drowned. She then found death by plunging into a pit 
filled with ashes, thus escaping the vengeance which might have 
overtaken her. 

Again, in the twelfth dynasty we find that the last ruler was 
Queen Sebek-Neferu-Qa, about whom we know very little. One 
of the greatest names in Egyptian history, however, occurs in the 
seventeenth dynasty, that of Queen Nefert-Ari, the wife of Aahmes. 
On the temples her praises are found, among the deified kings of the 
New Empire she sits enthroned above them all, and her image was 
placed among those of the eternal dwellers in the Egyptian heaven. 

Last and mightiest of them all was Hatshepsu, who has been 
felicitously called the ‘*Queen Elizabeth” of Egypt. Her reign is 
one of the most interesting in that country’s history, and indeed 
would be interesting in the history of any nation. She was the 
daughter of King Thothmes I, one of the proud rulers of the 
eighteenth dynasty, and in her veins flowed the blood of a long line 
of royal ancestors. | She was seated upon the throne of the 
Pharaohs even in her father’s life time, doubtless to strengthen his 
own grasp of universal power, for the true succession through her. 
An inscription in the great temple of Karnak records her accession 
in these words, addressed by Thothmes to the God Amen: 
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*¢ Behold, I prostrate myselt before thee; I bestow the Black Land 
and the Red Land upon my daughter, the Queen of Upper and 
Lower Egypt, Ma-Ka-Ra, living eternally ..... Thou hast 
transmitted the world into her power; thou hast chosen her as 
King.” The name Ma-Ka-Ra was that assumed by Hatshepsu 
when she formally acquired the sovereign power, and its use by 
Thothmes, therefore, indicated that she had been invested with all 
the insignia of royalty. 

During her father’s life she married her brother, and when 
Thothmes I died, she and her husband, Thothmes II, reigned for 
twelve years. Then her consort died and the double crown of 
Egypt rested upon her brow alone. Right royally did she wear it. 
For fifteen years she swayed the land, and no greater prosperity 
ever blessed it than while she was Pharaoh. As far as we can 
learn, Egypt was at peace with the world. Its revenues increased, 
its resources were developed, its cities were beautified. The 
temples which the usurping Hyksos had permitted to go to decay, 
she restored; she added new adornments to the magnificent 
structures at Karnak, and herself caused the erection of one of the 
most remarkable temples of Egypt, that at Der-el-Bahari, which 
the Egypt Exploration Fund is now excavating. 

Not content with triumphs at home, she had fitted out and 
despatched an expedition to the mystical land of Punt, a region 
apparently almost as vaguely defined to the Egyptians as the 
country of the Ethiopians to Homer. The explorers were success- 
ful, They reached Punt, now identified with a part of the Somali 
coast, and returned, their ships laden with ebony, ivory, gold dust, 
and precious gems. 

These instances taken from Egypt’s history, are sufficient to show 
that even the exercise of supreme power was not forbidden to 
woman, nor could there have been any feeling of great repugnance 
to the idea in the hearts of the people or the priest-hood, for, had 
there been, Hatshepsu’s reign would not have been a peaceful one, 
would not have been long, and would not have been characterized 
by activity and development. It is true her brother, Thothmes III, 
went to great trouble and expense to erase her name from all her 
public-works, temple walls, obelisks and pylons, and to substitute 
his own, but examples of such royal thievery are common in 
Egyptian history. In her public appearances on state occasions 
she appeared in the full costume of a Pharaoh, that is as king, but 
this was in deference to a custom and perhaps to a religious princi- 
ple in the doctrine of the divinity of the King, and was nota 
concealment of sex. 
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Women, too, in ancient Egypt, were eligible to very exalted 
positions connected with the religious observances in the land. 
The Palla-kides of Amen were priestesses whose duties, perhaps, 
are not very clearly known, but were evidently important. In 
them women even of the highest rank, as princesses and queens, 
were honored. The idea that they were of the class to which the 
hetaerae in Greece belonged is not tenable. 

Herodotus calls them ** holy women consecrated to the Theban 
Jove.” In some of the most solemn religious ceremonies of the 
nation, women took an official and public part. 

St. Joseph, Mo. Hiram H. Bice. 


(TO BE CONTINUED. ) 


THE REIGN OF AMEN-EM-HAT I. 


FS ageniimendomnge? I, the founder of the Twelfth dynasty, was 

perhaps one of the greatest of all Egyptian kings. His pre- 
decessors of the Eleventh dynasty, especially Neb-kher-ra and 
S-ankh-ka-ra, had indeed done something towards raising Egypt 
from the state of confusion into which it had fallen after the Sixth 
dynasty, but for Amen-em-hat it was reserved to bring it into a 
state of prosperity which had never before been known. 

With the close of the reign of S-ankh-ka-ra, the Eleventh dynasty 
came to an end, probably owing to the absence of any male heir. 
It seems probable that Amen-em-hat was a nobleman, who was 
already, at the death of S-ankh-ka-ra, a successful man, and who 
forced himself to the front and founded the new dynasty. Nothing 
is known of his family, though Brugsch (') thought that he was a 
direct descendant of that Amen-em-hat who under Neb-taui-ra had 
brought large stones from Hammamat for the sarcophagus of 
Pharaoh., This conjecture is not impossible, though it is entirely 
unsupported by proof. His name, Amen-em-hat (‘‘ Amen at the 
head”), seems to point to his having belonged to the Theban race, 
and the fact that Manetho calls the dynasty Diospolite apparently 
confirms this opinion. 

On his accession to the throne he assumed as his cognomen the 
name of ‘‘S-hotep-ab-ra,” which in English means ‘ Pacifying the 
heart of Ra.” For his Horus name he took ‘* Nem Mesut” 7. ¢. 
“The renewer of births,” a motto which Mr. Petrie (*) explains as 
signifying the reinstitution of the living organization of everything 
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inthe country. Following up the same idea Usertesen I, his 
successor, took as his Horus name **‘ Ankh Mesut” 7z. ¢. ‘‘ The life 
of births,” representing the national life as renewed and born again. 

Although of Theban family, Amen-em-hat did not make Thebes 
his capital, but held his court at a fortified town called Tet-taui (*), 
which should perhaps be identified with a site to the south of 
Dashur. Thebes was perhaps handed over to the charge of an 
‘** hereditary prince, royal treasurer, confidential friend” Montenesu, 
This is probably implied by the two following titles which are given 
on his stele in the Louvre, ‘‘ beloved of the inhabitants of the 
Thebaid” and ‘*a warm refuge for those who are cold in the 
Thebaid” (*). 

The civil wars of the Tenth and Eleventh dynasties had dis- 
organized everything, so that the boundaries of the various nomes 
were forgotten, and many of the buildings in the great cities had 
fallen into a state of ruin: moreover, internal feuds still, doubtless, 
existed, so that Amen-em-hat had ample scope for making improve- 
ments. An inscription which was discovered on the doorway of a 
tomb (°) of Beni-Hasan, has preserved to us an account of his 
journey through Egypt, in person, for the purpose of restoring order. 
We learn from it, that—** he promoted a prince, Chnum-hotep, to 
the rank of hereditary prince, administrator of the Eastern desert in 
the town of Menat-Khufu; establishing for him the Southern land- 
mark, making the Northern as firm as Heaven; dividing the great 
river valley over its back, assigning its Eastern half to the nome of 
the Rock of Horus, as far as the Eastern desert. Thus his majesty 
came that he might abolish disorder, rising up gloriously like Atum 
himself; that he might restore that which was in ruins, and that 
which each city had carried off by force from her sister city, setting 
up their boundary stones as firm as Heaven; reckoning their waters 
according to that which was in the writings, apportioning them 
according to that which was in the past, through the greatness of 
his love of right.” 

‘* Behold he raised him to the rank of hereditary prince, favoured 
by the royal hand, great chief of the Oryx nome. He established 
the landmarks, making the southern one as his boundary to the Hare 
nome, and his Northern one to the Jackal nome; dividing for him 
the great river valley over its back, its waters, its fields, its wood 
and its sand, as far as the Western desert.” In this way probably 
Amen-em-hat passed through the land, restoring and making im- 
provements as he went. A short passage in ‘‘ the Instructions” (°) 
which he gave to his son Usertesen I is of interest as confirming the 
above inscription to a certain extent, though the translation is some- 
what uncertain : 
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‘‘T sent as far as Elephantine, I penetrated as far as Athu 
(Natho in the Delta), I marched to the frontiers of the land, I 
investigated its borders (?); I brought to the frontiers men armed 
with the khopesh(’) . . . . . I ama producer of corn, the beloved 
of Nepra (The Goddess of Wheat) ; I called upon Hapi (The Nile) 
and he embraced every land. There was no hungry man because of 
me, no thirsty man because of me; for men took care to do as I 
commanded, and every command I gave tended to increase the love 
men felt for me.” 

Monuments of Amen-em-hat are found throughout the whole 
length of the country, from Tanis to Elephantine, which seems to 
have been the frontier during this reign. 

But besides the reorganization of the country, Amen-em-hat had 
other difficulties to deal with. Doubtless there were men whose 
interests suffered owing to the change of dynasty, and who disliked 
to be subordinate to a king who was perhaps once their social equal. 
These men devised plots against the king, of which Amen-em-hat 
himself speaks in his ‘* Instructious:” 

‘* After the evening meal, ’twas night; I took an hour pleasant to 
the heart; I lay down on the cushions of my house, I took repose, 
and my soul began to follow sleep; but lo, weapons were gathered 
together to attack me; I became like the snake of the field for 
helplessness. Then I awoke to fight, strong in all my limbs, but I 
found that I was trying to strike a foe that did not stand ;(?) if ever 
I caught a fugitive, weapon in hand, I made the coward turn back 
again: there were none who contended. Never was there a time 
of misfortune that I was ignorant of, or disregarded.” 

Thus it seems the conspiracy was suppressed on the same night 
on which it broke out. In another part of the same book, there 
seems to be reference to household and harem conspiracies, but 
according to his own account Amen-em-hat overcame them all. 

Although fully occupied with the reorganization of the nomes, 
and in frustrating the evil devices of his nobles, Amen-em-hat did 
not neglect the temples of the gods, nor forget to build sanctuaries 
in their honor; at all the most important towns of his time he has 
left indications of his works. 

1. (%) At Khataaneh (*) there is a fine red granite lintel of a 
doorway erected by Amen-em-hat, and afterwards restored by 
Usertesen III, who inscribed his names and titles on it. 

2. At Tanis ('°) he left a fine statue in red granite, which was 
usurped in later times by Mer-en-Ptah. There are also numerous 
fragments of clustered lotus columns, in red granite, scattered 
plenteously throughout the entire length of the building, and which 
should probably be assigned to him. 
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3. At Bubastis ("") Amen-em-hat contented himself with restor- 
ing the bnildings founded by Khufu and Khafra of the Fourth 
dynasty. A block bearing his name still remaining, records that 
‘**he made it as his monument to his mother Bast.” 

4. At Memphis (") a red granite altar was discovered, dedi- 
cated by Amen-em-hat to Ptah. 

5. Inthe Fayum (") not far from Arsinoé was a group repre- 
senting Amen-em-hat and Bast, seated. 

6. ('*) At Abydos Amen-em-hat dedicated a red granite altar 
to Osiris. 

7. At Coptos, a finely sculptured slab has recently been found 
by Mr. Petrie. It is in a very delicate low relief, and is perhaps 
one of the finest known examples of Egyptian art. The scene 
represents the King worshipping Min, the god of the district. 

8. The inscriptions of the Wady Hammamat mention a high 
dignitary, Antef by name, who was prince of Coptos, and overseer 
of the prophets of Min. He was sent by the King to the valley of 
Rohannu to seek out fine granite for the sarcophagus of Pharaoh. 
‘** For eight days he sought for it in the mountain, and could find 
none suitable. In despair he threw himself on his face and prayed 
to Min, Mut, Urt-hekau, and all the gods of the desert, and offered 
incense. The next day he searched in four rocks more, and at last 
found the stone.” ("*) Two other inscriptions of this reign are also 
to be found at Wady Hammamat referring to the bringing of stone 
from the quarry, it may be, for erections at Coptos. The first 
records that ‘‘in the summer came the confidenital friend, the 
overseer of cattle, Ada, to fetch stone for the beloved of the god, 
the hereditary prince, the lector, the confidenital friend of the king, 
the overseer of the prophets of Min, Zaiitaker. Behold, he fetched 
a stone of twelve cubits with a company of two hundred men, two 
oxen and fifty asses.” The second inscription informs us that the 
expedition was in the time of S-hotep-ab-ra, and that two stones 
were brought, one of which was ten cubits long. 

g. At Dendera ('*) in the masonry of the great staircase of the 
temple of Hat-hor, a stone still remains bearing the name of 
Amen-em-hat. Another fragment, discovered by Mariette, bears 
the cartouches of Amen-em-hat. This latter is thé lintel of a door, 
so that his buildings at Dendera may have been on a large scale. 

1o. At Karnak (") there is a statue of this king in rose granite, 
and an altar of the same material dedicated to Amen-ra. The 
fragment bearing the words ‘‘ the twentieth year under” . . . may 
belong to this reign, because it was found near the statue, and is of 
rose granite. If this is so, we can fix the date of the works at 
Karnak as the twentieth year of his reign. 
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11. From the ‘‘ Instructions ” we learn that he built himself a 
house, which was perhaps at Tet-taui. It was adorned with gold, 
and its bolts were of wrought metal. ‘* Made for eternity, time 
shrinks before it.” 

12. Of his pyramid we do not yet know the site, but we know 
{rom a stele of a certain Hor ("*) who was its priest in the ninth 
year of Usertesen I, that its name was Ka-nefer, 7. ¢. ‘* The 
beautiful high ;” and we hear of it again in the story of Si-nehat as 
being the dwelling of the royal son Amen-em-hat and of the queen 
Ankht-Usertesen. 

Amen-em-hat probably also furnished many of the temples with 
provisions, and an interesting record of his giving cattle to Sobek 
is found on a papyrus of accounts from Kahun. 

Mr. Petrie thinks that Amen-em-hat I, was the first king who 
tried to reclaim any land from Lake Moeris, but M. Maspero does 
not agree with him on that point, on the ground that Shed, the 
capital of the Fayum, and its god Sobek are found in the Pyramid 
texts, as early as the Sixth dynasty. 

When Amen-em-hat had reigned for twenty years he was 
probably an old man. His son and heir Usertesen had proved him- 
self worthy on several occasions, and the courtiers of Amen-em-hat 
seem to have wished him to abdicate in favour of his son. Amen- 
em-hat did not listen to them, but associated his son with him on 
the throne in his twentieth year. In ‘‘the Instructions” to his son 
he says: 

‘¢T did not listen to the courtiers who wished me to abdicate in 
thy favour, but I sat and made designs for the . . . . I never 
carried a heart careless for the interests of my people.” The 
precedent, thus established by Amen-em-hat of associating a prince 
with himself in the government of the land was kept up by most of 
the kings of this dynasty. 

The wars of this reign belong mostly to the period of coregnancy. 
The earliest recorded seems to be that referred to on the stele of 
Montunesu, the Governor of the Thebaid, in the Louvre, on which 
he says: ‘I defeated the Anut, the Mentiii and the Hiru-sha. I 
overturned their households.” The next record is found in the 
damaged inscription from the tomb of Chnum-hotep I, at Beni- 
Hasan. (") The text is full of lacunae, but there seems to be men- 
tion of an expedition against the Nehasi and Sati when Chnum- 
hotep sailed up the Nile in company with his majesty Amen-em-hat, 
with twenty ships made of acacia-wood. 

A third record comes from ‘the Instructions,” where the 
king says: ‘* Behold, I hunted the lions, I brought back the 
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crocodiles. Behold, I did the like to the Wawat, and to the 
Mazaiu. Behold, I did the like to the Sati, so that they came to 
me like whelps.” This is confirmed by an inscription in the 
neighbourhood of Korosko, which runs as follows: ‘In the 29th 
year of the king of all Egypt, S-hotep-ab-ra (who liveth for ever) 
they came to overthrow the Wawat.” (*) A last record is found 
in the story of Si-nehat, which relates that Amen-em-hat ‘‘ had 
sent a large host together with the nobles against the land of the 
Temehu: and with his son and heir, the good god, king Usertesen 
as their leader.” When the army was returning, news reached it 
of the death of the king, so that this event can be fixed for the 
thirtieth year of his reign. Thus we have records of wars 
against the Anut, Mentiii and Hiru-sha; against the Nehasi and 
against the Wawat, Mazaiu, Sati and Temehu. The Anut were 
the Nomads, the Troglodytes of Strabo, inhabitants of Africa; the 
Mentiii and the Hiru-sha were two tribes inhabiting the Sinaitic 
Peninsula; the Sati were Asiatics; the Nehasi were the negroes; 
the Wawat lived east of the river between Elephantine and 
Korosko; the Mazaiu lived south of the Wawat, and, lastly, the 
Temehu lived due west of Thebes, in the Libyan desert. (*') 
During the later years of his life, Amen-em-hat had probably 
given up all active share in the government, and had lived with his 


court at Tet-taui; it was during the absence of his son, Usertesen, 
who had gone on an expedition against the Temehu, that the old 
king died. We have reference to his death in the story of 
Si-nehat : 


‘*In the thirtieth year, the seventh day of Paophi, the god 
entered his horizon, the king of All Egypt, S-hotep-ab-ra: he rose 
into heaven, and joined the sun’s disk: the follower of the god 
penetrated into his creator: the palace in silence within, the great 
gates closed, the courtiers crouching on the ground.” 


London. ALAN H. GARDINER. 
NOTES. 


Brugsch, Geschichte AZgyptens, p 117. 

Petrie, History. (P. H.) p 148-9. 

Maspéro, Dawn of Civilization (M. D. C.) p 464: also Mariette, Abydos, vol. 
II, pl. 22: Lepsius, Auswahl, pl. IV. fr.64. Brit. Mus, stele No. 830, and 
Petrie, Kahun pl. XI, No. 2. 

Stele Cl of the Louvre; the translation chiefly according to Maspéro. 

Beni-Hasan vol. I, tomb 3. 

Found in several papyri, Sallier I and II, Millingen, and Ostraka 5629—5638 
of Brit. Mus. Translated by Maspéro, Diimichen and Amélineau. 

A curved weapon, resembling in shape a thigh, whence the name. 
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This list is derived for the most part from P. H. pp. 150 et seq. 

Egypt. Zeits. XXV. 12. 

Petrie, Tanis I i. 3; xiii. I. 

Naville, Bubastis xxxiii. A. 

Monuments Divers, 34 f. 

Lepsius’ Denkmiler, ii, 118 e. f. 

Mariette, Cat. d’Abydos, 1338. 

Quoted from P, H. p 151: the two following inscriptions are ii. 4, and iii. 3 
of Golenischeff. Hammamat. 

Dimichen, Dendera. iii. f. iv. b. 

Mariette, Karnak, M. K. 8d, 8e and8a. Also sec.M. D.C. p 507 note. 

Pierret, Recueil, insc. Louvre ii. 108. 

Beni-Hasan. vol. I- pl. XLIV. 

Egypt. Zeits. XXII. 30. 


The situations of these tribes given here are derived from Maspéro’s Dawn of 
Civilization. 


Proceedings of the Society of Biblical Archeology, XIV. p 452. 


THE EXPLORATION OF DER EL BAHARI. 
Luxor: Jan, 18, 1895. 


B Bone clearing of the Funerary Temple of Queen Hatshepsu, 

which has been in process during two winter seasons past, 
was resumed at the beginning of December, and has been prose- 
cuted without intermission. When heat and Ramadan interrupted 
the work last March, the upper of the three Terraces or Platforms 
was left almost clear, and the huge mounds upon the North Court 
of the Central Terrace had been cut away round the north and 
west sides, and much diminished in all parts, but still a great mass 
of earth and chips and all kinds of débris from twenty to twenty- 
five feet high encumbered two-thirds of the Court, while the South 
Court of the same Terrace, the Third or Lower Terrace, and some 


chambers on the south of the Upper Terrace, had not been touched 
at all. 


The chief result of the past weeks has been the complete and 
final clearance of the great mounds from the North Court, down to 
its pavement, where it exists, or the native rock where the pave- 
ment has been ripped away or was never laid. At the smallest 
computation, over 42,000 cubic metres of rubbish have been 
removed from this Court alone, and shot at a distance of a quarter 
ofa mile; and the result is a complete transformation of the site, 
and a remarkable change in the view obtained of the Der el Bahari 
valley, when approached from Sheikh Abdul Gurnah, or as seen 
across the Nile from distant Luxor. The brilliantly white columns 
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of the Northern Colonnade and Hypostyle, and the walls of the 
North and South Porticoes,no longer masked by the mounds, show 
boldly upon the yellow background of the Libyan cliffs; and the 
Funerary Temple of the XVIIIth Dynasty takes once more as con- 
spicuous a place in the Theban landscape as the Memnonia of the 
XIXth and XXth Dynasties. 

The further exploration of the North Court has served to confirm 
a theory, suggested last year, that this part of the temple was latest 
built and never finished. The name of Thothmes III, alone 
appears beside the Queen’s in the Hypostyle; and it is therefore 
most probable that she designed this ‘* wing” to serve some day as 
the funerary chapel of her ward, but when the latter grew to man’s 
estate, and the strife which is supposed to have ensued between 
himself and his guardian became acute (or possibly on the Queen’s 
death), the building was arrested and never taken in hand again, 
except for one abortive moment in Ptolemaic times. The Court 
before the Hypostyle is unpaved, and the rock only roughly levelled. 
But half way across it, as one proceeds towards the causeway, 
pavement begins to be seen at a level slightly lower than the 
unfinished rock surface; and upon this pavement lay a great pyra- 
mid of clean limestone chips, with here and there an unworked 
block of quarry stone, which seems to have been left by the masons of 
Hatshepsu, when their work was stopped. Over this pyramid and 
sloping down to the pavement near the causeway is a layer of finer 
disintegrated stuff, fallen from the mountain. This represents the 
centuries immediately following Hatshepsu, when her unfinished 
temple came to be used as a cemetery; and we have found in it, 
buried as deep as possible in the light limestone deposit, and some- 
times right on the pavement, some good Saite coffins, intact with 
their mummified occupants. A group of mummies—father, 
mother, and child—laid together in the rock, is of unusual interest, 
because the ornamentation of their wrappings is of the Gnostic type, 
found here last year, and the wooden name label, still firmly 
attached to the breast of the man, places the Coptic character of 
this type of burial beyond doubt. The writing on the label is not 
of an early period, perhaps not earlier than the fifth century A. D. 
The next layer above this belongs to a much later period, when 
this abode of the dead was once more taken possession of by the 
living, in the early Coptic epoch. Here we have burnt stuff of 
every kind, densely packed shreds, straw, and miscellaneous 
rubbish; and, with the interruption now and again of another 
stratum of mountain débris, brought down by some great fall, the 
Coptic layers repeated themselves almost up to the summit of the 
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mound, as we found it at first; but the actual crown was deébris of 
the cliff, fallen since the destitution of the Coptic convent. The 
Coptic strata have yielded us this season, as last, a find of ostraka, 
to the number of several hundreds, Coptic and demotic from above, 
a few hieratic from below; and, also, infinite scraps of papyrus, 
beads, and other remnants of earlier burials disturbed by the Copts 
or by diggers. 

But only between the pyramid of masons’ chips and the Colon- 
nade on the still unfinished rock floor have we found scarabs and 
other small antiques, not proceeding from disturbed burials: for 
that side of the Court alone was open for passage, while the temple 
was still used for worship. This season we have recovered some 
200 inscribed scarabs, and twice that number uninscribed, together 
with many amulets and countless beads from so much of the Court 
as was left to be dug north of the pavement-edge. Some of these 
scarabs and scarabeoids present very unusual forms, and are of 
admirable color and workmanship. Fragments of statuary, small 
objects in wood, and a few bits of bronze remain to be added to the 
list. 

The central Causeway has been cleared, and found to be in very 
ruinous condition. To judge from sculpjured fragments lying near 
it, it appears to have been decorated in part with a frieze of 
crowned hawks and uraei, similar to, but smaller than, those on 
the southern confining wall of the temple. No trace has been seen 
yet of the staircases with which Mariette breaks the Causeway in 
his plan. 

Immediately to the north of the Causeway, where neither the fall 
from the mountain nor the masons’ chips blocked the Court, the 
Copts seem to have shot the main part of the rubbish; and here we 
have found countless broken remains of important Saite burials, 
and some relics of Hatshepsu’s own period more noteworthy than 
ordinary—for example, large fragments of a good stele bearing the 
cartouche of Thothmes III, and erected by a priest of Hathor and 
Amen in the temple, and pieces of very fine blue ware. In the 
southwest angle of the Court occurs an unexpected architectural 
puzzle; a double line of square columns, made up of fragments of 
older work, erased and resculptured, trends north-eastward at an 
acute angle to the Causeway. It is out of line or symmetry with 
everything else in the temple, and evidently of later date, though 
not post-Pharaonic; but why anyone should have undertaken the 
labor of piling these massy fragments one on the other, in order to 
erect a roof over this corner of the Court, is not readily apparent. 
It is just possible that a rude chapel was built here, on account of 
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some important grave dug hard by in late Pharaonic times; and we 
shall have to search carefully all this corner of the Court. 

Furthermore, some progress has been made with the clearance of 
certain small chambers on the south of the Upper Terrace, but this 
work cannot be finished until their walls are shored up; for they 
are in very ruinous condition, and held up in part by the rubbish 
inside and out. Careful exploration has been prosecuted also out- 
side the southern limits of the temple, as indicated on all the plans, 
in order to determine whether these are the true limits; but except 
for a short terrace-chamber above the Hathor Shrine, no extension 
southward has been found. 

The vestibule of the Hathor Shrine (Mariette’s ‘* Speos du Sud”) 
has been cleared in part and will be completed at once; then the 
South Court of the Central Terrace will be taken in hand. Except 
where Mariette has thrown the débris which he dug out of the-Punt 
Portico, there is but little depth of deposit upon this part of the 
temple, and it will not take long to clear. The Lower Terrace has 
been disencumbered in part already; and its further clearance will 
be the last item in this year’s programme, and, it is hoped, the last 
heavy piece of work to be done in the Temple. The draughtsmen, 
Messrs. H. Carter and Brown, who are copying this year the 
Northern Hypostyle and Porticoes of the Central Terrace and part 
of the Southern chambers of the Upper, will require another full 
season to complete the necessary plates for publication. 

Two theories which have been credited with regard to this 
temple still await confirmation. Firstly, was anything ever built 
on the site ata period earlier than that of Hatshepsu? Two or 
three bits of sculpture, apparently of the XIth Dynasty, have been 
found in the mounds, but they come almost without doubt from the 
early tombs near the temple. We have seen no trace whatever of 
the small shrine of Mentuhotep II, whose remains Mariette says 
that he detected; and we must conclude that he was misled by 
tomb-fragments. For the rest, everything in the temple, whether 
construction or débris, is of the Queen’s time or later. 

Secondly, are the tombs of Hatshepsu and the Thothmes attached 
in any way to the Temple? The analogy of Seti I’s shrine of 
Gurnah, of the Ramesseum, and of Medinet Habu points to a nega- 
tive conclusion, and we can find no trace in floors, ceilings, or 
walls of any entrance to a tomb. Nevertheless, the exclusively 
funerary character of most of Hatshepsu’s Temple, and its strange 
position against and almost under the cliffs, which are pierced on 
the other side by the Tombs of the Kings, make it difficult to 
abandon altogether the idea (strongly credited by the Arabs of the 
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locality) that the unknown tombs of the XVIIIth Dynasty will be 
found some day near Der el Bahari. The chances, however, of 
their entrances being either in or connected with the temple seem 
very small. Many people before ourselves have pierced the walls 
of the chambers, and lifted paving-slabs in unsuccessful attempts to 
find them, and we do not appear to be fated to meet with any 
better fortune. 
D. G. Hocartu. 


P. S.—I re-open this letter to record the discovery (due to 
Mr. H. Carter) of several blocks belonging to the ruined south wall 
of the Punt scenes. We have recovered now the lost King of Punt, 
and much of the scenery of his land. This find, in view of the 
admitted excellence of these particular reliefs and the unusual 
interest attaching to pictures of marsh-dwellings in tropical Africa, 
may rank among the best results of our work here. 


D. G. H. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS TO THE EGYPT EXPLORATION FUND AND ITS 
ARCHAEOLOGICAL SURVEY FUND. 


To the Editor of Biblia: 


The following subscriptions to the Egypt Exploration Fund, 
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Robert H. Lamborn, Ph. D., of New York, a most efficient local 
honorary secretary, one deeply interested in our work, died in 
January, after a short illness. He was wont to speak an opportune 
word for our cause to his friends in society and in business. 
‘*A word fitly spoken,” etc., by all of our secretaries, would 
replenish the coffers of the society. Dr. Louis A. Bull, of Buffalo, 
another secretary, has ‘‘crossed the Nile.” In the person of Mrs. 
Charles L. Hutchinson, of Chicago, we have a valuable ally on the 
secretarial roll. May other cities yield like earnest, wise, fruitful 
secretaries. The Rev. Dr. Morgan Dix had written of his desire 
to join the **Queen Hatasu Fund,” when Miss Mary A. Sharpe 
responded to the call for a second like fund (see Bisiia for Feb- 
ruary) by enclosing $50. By mid-April Dr. Naville expects to have 
finished the excavation, and only the work of transcription of 
scenes and texts remains, with some masonry work for the preser- 
vation of one or two important sections of the temple ruins. All 
interested in the monuments of Ancient Egypt will prize the vol- 
umes on this great undertaking. 


February 20, 1895. WituiaM C. WINsLow, 


Honorary Secretary. 


Office of Egypt Exploration Fund, 15 Blagden St., Boston. 


PALESTINE EXPLORATION FUND. 


RICH treat went before our subscribers in the January State- 
ment. Dr. Bliss gave a clear account of his three months’ 

work along the brow of Zion, especially of his discovery of the 
Gate of the Essenes. Some comments upon this work were 
furnished by Canon Dalton. Herr Schick wrote in his faithful, 
intelligent way, on not less than seven places of interest in and 
about Jerusalem, showing that the increased activity in building is 
bringing to view many important relics. The fully illustrated 
paper on Hauran inscriptions, mostly Greek, is the beginning of a 
series which the Rev. W. Ewing will furnish, and we have also a 
graphic account of his Hauran journey. Among the minor articles, 
Mr. William Simpson’s treatment of the problem of the Swastica, 
was perhaps the most significant. There were some sixty illustra- 
tions, making the number a marked one. I am always supplied 
with extra copies so that I can furnish new subscribers at once with 
the current number. Judging from the list of subscriptions 
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acknowledged from all sources, the work is receiving an impetus 
from the public interest in the work at Jerusalem. 

It may not be out of place to express an opinion of Prof. G. A. 
Smith’s * Historical Geography of Palestine,” lately issued. The 
title is attractive because, although many have treated the land 
historically, no one has covered the field in one volume. It is 
therefore with some eagerness that the reader takes up this costly 
book of nearly seven hundred pages and enters upon the prelimi- 
nary chapters upon * The Place of Syria in the World’s History ” 
and ‘* The Form of the Land and its Historical Consequences ; ” 
but, presently, he finds that Prof. Smith is using a good deal of 
old material printed in the Zxfositor and merely descriptive of 
portions of the land, and the result is disappointing. Prof. Smith 
leaves out Jerusalem altogether. In treating of the Plain of 
Esdradon, he sketches very graphically the battles of Judges iv, 8, 
I Samuel xxxi and II Kings xxiii, and then says, ‘* The rest of the 
historical scenes of Esdradon there is space only to enumerate.” 
Again, in speaking of the cities of the Plain he treats their 
location as an ‘* insoluble question.” As far as he goes in all his 
chapters, he is well worth reading, but his work is incomplete. 

It may be well also to notice Prof. Smith’s suggestion that the 
identification of sites by the Palestine Exploration Fund has not 
been strictly scientific. ‘In Britain our surveyors have been 
tempted to serious over-identification, perhaps by the zeal of a 
portion of the religious public, which subscribes to exploration 
according to the number of immediate results.” I think this fling 
wholly out of place, because the critic is confessedly dependent 
upon the Fund at every step, as his notes show, and because, so far 
as I can judge, the Fund has resisted the very tendancy described. 
Over-caution has been alleged, and a certain cool, rigidly scientific 
spirit is found in all our publications, which is wholly lacking in the 
enthusiasm which Miss Edwards put into the Egyptian memoirs 
with good pecuniary results, but any one examining our maps will 
see that a large number of places are marked with an interrogation. 
In this book Prof. Smith seems to accept almost, if not quite, every- 
thing that has been done, and his maps are copies of those of the 
Fund; why, then, do we have this little fling? Dr. Robinson 
opened this work of identification, and did it cautiously and 
rationally ; our workers, Wilson, Conder and others, seem to have 
built on that foundation with just the right degree of care, and the 
result seems to stand very firmly. 

The question is asked, have we any right to expect that the burial 
place of the patriarchs has escaped spoliation, the fate of the 
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Egyptian tombs? This question is assuming serious proportions 
as the concessions of the government arouse the hope that Mach- 
pelah may yet be explored. _It certainly cannot be affirmed that 
the tombs are intact. Nor is there any specific reason to doubt it. 

The German Palestine Society has lately published in its 
Zeitschrift two photographs taken within the mosque, and has given 
some accounts of mediaeval explorations of the place, but it justly 
feels some doubt of the accuracy of descriptions made in a day of 
so mnch imposture and credulity. It would seem to be wise to 
carefully consider what Dean Stanley could tell after his famous 
visit to the mosque, and to leave the question to be solved in due 
time. I am disposed to believe that the body of Jacob will be 
found anda papyrus roll wrapped with it, even if there shall be 
signs of spoliation, and the inscribed material is all that is of the 
first value. Asto Joseph’s body, also mummified, being at Hebron, 
we have, of course, only Moslem tradition. 


The following receipts are gratefully acknowledged, several from 
new subscribers: 
Demon; Mie B. Uy. 6 8 
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Scheuffler, Rev. A. F., D. D.,. 
Scranton Library, 
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Shelton, Miss J. de F.,. ... 
ee ee 
ee a 
eo a. Se 
VanCourtlandt, Mrs. P.,. . .. 
Zamviaie, Wire: NN. La, « s 
Zimmerman, Rev. 


THEODORE F. WriGuHrT, 


42 Quincy Street, Cambridge, Mass. U. S. Secretary. 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL NOTES. 


Two recent numbers of the Badylonian and Oriental Record 
(David Nutt), completing the seventh volume, contain the latest 
work of the lamented Terrien de Lacouperie, though we under- 
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stand that he he has left a great deal more in MS., which may yet 
be published, if sufficient financial support is promised. This 
latest work has a special interest, as dealing with the antiquities of 
Korea. The professor’s sympathies were entirely with China, to 
whom he attributes all the civilization that Korea has ever pos- 
sessed; while the Japanese have borrowed much from Korea, and 
only returned the obligation with invasions and atrocities. The 
present depressed condition of the country is assigned to the Japan- 
ese wars of 1592 and 1597. Korea first appears in history circa 
1100 B. C., when a member of the Shang-yu dynasty of China 
established himself there, and called the country Tchao-Sien= 
Morning Serenity, a name which it still preserves. His tomb is to 
this day pointed out to travelers near Ping-Yang. The name of 
‘*Korea” (Kao-Li = Kao’s Elegance) was first used officially in 
g18 A. D., though it can be traced back many centuries earlier. 
The reigning dynasty dates from 1392, and the present monarch is 
the twenty-fourth of his line. Buddhism is said to have been intro- 
duced in 372 A. D., and to have spread rapidly, though it has been 
largely superceded by Taoism. Apart from numerous temples, 
Buddhism has left its mark in the colossal rock-hewn statues to be 
found in all parts of the peninsula. These statues are called miryek, 
which is only a Chinese transcription of the Sanskrit Maitréya = 
the Future Buddha. While Korea received the arts of civilization 
from China, she improved upon her instructor in not a few partic- 
ulars. She is the only nation in the Far East that can boast of an 
alphabetical system of writing, which is said to date from the end 
of the seventh century A. D. The alphabet consists of twenty-five 
characters (fourteen consonants and eleven vowels), and is evidently 
of Indian origin. The art of printing by means of movable types 
was certainly practiced as early as 1317. Some centuries earlier 
the Chinese had printed from porcelain types; but the Koreans 
claim for themselves the invention of types cast in copper. Korea, 
again, was the halfway house between China and Japan in the 
development of those arts which we are accustomed to regard as 
peculiarly Japanese. The oldest bronze statues in Japan are 
known to be of Korean workmanship; while the ivory glaze of 
Satsuma ware is said to be derived from the same source. 


The last number of the Badylonian and Oriental Record contains 
an article by Mr. W. St. Chad Boscawen, on ‘* The Oldest Bank 
in the World,” based upon a selection of contract tablets from 
Babylonia, recently published by Dr. Bruno Meissner, of Berlin. 
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They represent the commercial dealings of the firm of Zini-Istar, at 
the cities of Ur, Larsa, and Sippara, during the period from 2300— 
2100 B. C., when the Babylonian kingdom had just been founded 
by Khammurabi. They illustrate the equality of women, the law 
of inheritance, the custom of adoption, the position of slaves, and 
the antiquity of beer-houses. 


In a recent published pamphlet entitled Das Vedavolk in seinen 
Gesamtverhdltnissen, Prof. August Boltz, of Darmstadt, defends the 
old, and we think exploded theory of the Central Asian origin of 
the Aryan race. 

He adds two maps, on which the reader can trace very clearly 
how they began in the great Tarim basin and about Lob Nor, and 
journeyed westward across the Pamir plateau, on the western slope 
of which they diverged, the Celtic stem wandering northwest into 
Europe north of the black sea; the Greek, Latin, Etruscan and 
Slavic branches by way of the Hellespont and the islands; the 
Iranian group remaining in Persia, while the Veda-folk or Indo- 
Aryans, ascended the mighty passes of the Hindu Kusch and 
Karakorum ranges to reach the fertile valleys of the south. 


Mr. W. E. Garstin met at Assouan on February 2, a committee 
composed of Prof. Sayce, Messrs. Naville, Farmer, Hall, Somers, 
Clark, Hogarth, and Captain Lyons, in order to take their opinion 
as to the best measures to be adopted for preserving such portions 
of the Philas monuments as will be partly submerged by the modi- 
fied scheme for the Nile reservoir. Mr. Garstin then proceeded to 
Wada Halfa, in order to inspect the progress which has been made 
with the survey of Nubia. | He was accompanied by Capt. Lyons, 
who was to determine the exact sites and orientation of all the 
monuments between Assouan add Wady Halfa. 


Dr. Lysander Dickerman has an article of thirty-four pages in 
the Bulletin of the American Geographical Society for December, in 
which he shows conclusively that in Egypt woman was everywhere 
the equal of man, and that in the Old Empire Egyptian women 
were not only conspicuous in affairs of state, but that they played 
an important part in ecclesiastical matters. 

From the XIXth Dynasty onward, there was scarcely a woman, 
married or single, who did not serve in the temple, either as 
vocalist or musician, or in some other capacity. 
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The Egypt Exploration Fund was found- 
ed in 1883, under the Presidency of the 
late Sir Erasmus Wilson, fur the purpose 
of promoting historical investigation in 
Egypt by means of systematically con- 
ducted explorations; particular attention 
being given tos ites which may be expected 
to throw light upon obscure questions of 
history and topography, such as those con- 
nected with the mysterious ‘‘ Hyksos”’ Pe- 
riod, the district of the Hebrew Sojourn, 
the route of the Exodus, and the early 
sources of Greek art. The work is con- 
ducted on the principle of careful exam- 
ination of all details, and the preservation 
of objects discovered. These objects are 
of supreme value and interest, inasmuch as 
they illustrate the international influences 
of Egyptian, Greek, Assyrian, and Syrian 
styles; afford reliable data for the history 
of comparative art; reveal ancient techni- 
cal processes; and yield invaluable exam- 
amples of art in metal, stone and pottery. 
The metrological results are also of the 
highest importance, some thousands of 
weights having already been found. 

Since the establishment of the Fund in 
1883, explorers have been sent out every 
season; two and sometimes three, con- 
ducting excavations in different parts of 
the Delta. Each year has been fruitful 
in discoveries. Much has been done 
towards the restoration of the ancient 
topography of Lower Egypt. The sites of 
famous cities have been identified; the 
Biblical Pithom-Succoth, the city of 
Goshen, the Greek Naukratis, and Daph- 
nee (identical with the Biblical Tahpanhes), 
have been discovered; statues and inscrip- 
tions, papyri, and beautiful objects in 
bronze and other metals, as well as in por- 
celain and glass, have been found; new 
and unexpected light (not less momentous, 
or likely to produce less effect on contem- 
porary criticism, than the discoveries of 
Dr. Schliemann in Greece and Asia) has 
been cast upon the ancient history of the 
Hebrews; the early stages of the Route of 
the Exodus have been defined, and its di- 
rection determined; three most important 
chapters in the history of Greek art and 
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Greek epigraphy have been recovered from 
the ruins of Naukratis, Daphne, and Bu- 
bastis ; and, lastly, a series of archzologi- 
cal surveys of the Delta have been made, 
most of the larger mounds having been 
measured and planned. 

Excavations have been carried on princi- 
pally at the following sites: 

1883.—Tel-el-Maskhutah, in the Wady 
Tumilat, discovered to be Pithom-Succoth, 
one of the ‘‘store-cities” built by the 
forced labor of the Hebrew colonists in the 
time of the Oppression. This discovery 
and its results are described by the ex- 
plorer, Dr. Naville, in his Memoir entitled 
‘«The Store-City of Pithom,” in which the 
route of the Exodus is laid down. 

1884.—San (the Tanis of the Septuagint 
and the Greek historians, the Zoan of the 
Bible). This excavation and its results 
are described by Mr. W. M. Flinders Petrie, 
in the Memoir entitled ‘‘ Tanis, Part I.” 

1885.— Tell Nedireh, in the Western Del- 
ta, discovered to be Naukratis. This ex- 
cavation and its results are described by 
Mr. W. M. F. Petrie, in the Memoir en- 
titled ‘‘Naukratis, Part I.,” by Mr. Ernest 
A. Gardner, Director of the English School 
at Athens, in “Naukratis, Part II.” 

Also, Saft-el-Henneh, discovered to be 
the town of Goshen, capital of the an- 
cient district of that name. This excava- 
tion and its results are described by Dr. 
Naville, in the Memoir entitled ‘‘Goshen, 
and the Shrine of Saft-el-Henneh.’’ 

1886.— Tell Defenneh, the Biblical ‘‘Tah- 
panhes” and the “Daphne” of the classi- 
cal historians; also Zell Nebesheh, site of 
the ancient city of ‘‘Am,” a dependency 
of Tanis. These excavations and their re- 
sults are described by Mr. W. M. Flinders 
Petrie, and his coadjutor, Mr. F. Llewel- 
lyn Griffith, in a Memoir entitled ‘‘ Daph- 
ne,” included in ‘‘ Tanis, Part II.” 

1887— Tell-el- Yahudiyeh, an ancient Jew- 
ish settlement, now shown to be the City 
of Onias described by Josephus. Memoir 
entitled ‘‘ Onias,” by Dr. Naville. 

1889-90.—Tell Basta, the Pi-Beseth of 
the Bible and Bubastis of the Greeks. Dr. 
Naville located the precise site of this 
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once magnificent red granite temple, and 
disinterred jits grand ruins, abounding in 
superb monolithic shafts, massive archi- 
traves, sculptured blocks, broken colossi, 
bas-relief groups, etc., inscribed with val- 
uable hieroglyphic texts. The inscrip- 
tions touching the Pyramid era, Hyksos 
kings, and the warlike XVIIIth Dynasty 
(that of Thothmes) are of absorbing interest 
to the historian, while the inscriptions re- 
lating to the period of Joseph are of thrill- 
ing interest to every student of the Bible. 
‘“‘Bubastis, Part I,” by Dr. Naville. ‘Part 
II,” to appear in the Spring of 1892. 

1890-91.—Ahnas-el-Medineh, the Hanes 
of the Bible and Heracleopolis of the 
Greeks. Its mounds were excavated by 
Dr. Naville. ’Memoir to appear. 

1891-3. — Tell Mokdam and Deir él- 
Bahari (Thebes). The latter is a most im- 


portant place for explorative labors. 
1890-3.—The Archeological Survey of 
Egypt, for which a special fund is provid- 
ed; under the charge of Messrs. Percy 
Newberry, Buchman, J. E. Newberry 


and Carter. » This work is of incom- 
parable importance in many ways, and, 
in view of the wholesale and irrepar- 
able destruction of sculptures by Arabs, 
tourists and dealers in ‘‘Antiques,” needs 
to be pushed vigorously forward. The fa- 
mous tombs of Beni Hasan were thor- 
oughly explored in ’90-’92, and in ’92-’93 
the historic antiquities from Beni Hassan 
southward will be surveyed, traced, photo- 
graphed, copied, etc. The tombs at El 
Bersheh having been exhaustively surveyed, 
the Survey officials proceeded to Tel el- 
Amarna, the scene of the discovery of the 
famous tablets. Dr. Winslow outlined 
the purpose of the survey in Brera for 
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aovember, 1890; and in January 1892, 


P he described some of the ‘‘results” at Beni 


Hasan. A ‘‘Special Extra Report,” illus- 
trated, edited by Miss Edwards, published 
in December, 1891, treated of the work 
there accomplished. The first memoir of 
the Survey is a quarto with thirty-one 
beautiful plates and illustrations (four in 
colors), treating of the sculptures and pic- 
tures of Beni Hasan, in which the social 
and business life of men, 2500 B. C., is 
richly depicted, and the facial types afford 
an ethnographical study, very valuable and 
altogether unique. A volume on El Ber- 
sheh, or at least one on Tel el-Amarna, 
will be published. Special circulars relat- 
ing to the Survey may be had from Dr. 
‘Winslow. ' 
The foregoing outlines the most impor- 
tant laburs of the Fund. An annual quarto 
volume with elaborate illustrations and 
photographs, is published. All donors or 
subscribers of not less than $5.00 receive 
this volume of the season and annual report; 
previous volumes are $5.00 each. 9 See the 
advertisement elsewhere. The Survey vol- 
ume of the season is sent to all subscribers 
or donors of not less than $5.00 to the 
Survey. Said Dr. W. Hayes Ward, edi- 
tor, in The Independent, ‘‘The annual 
volumes published are abundant remuner- 
ation to the subscribers of five dollars.’’ 
Three hundred men of the highest rank in 
education, theology, letters, business and 
public life— among them eighty-nine 
university or college presidents — have 
subscribed to the American Branch of the 
Fund. For circulars and all information 
address the Honorary Secretary and Treas- 
urer, for the United States, Rev. W. C, 
Winslow, 525 Beacon street, Boston. 
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Palestine Exploration Fund. 


A Society for the accurate and system- 
atic investigation of the Archeology, the 
Topography, the Geology and Physical 
Geography, the Manners and Customs of 
the Holy Land, for Biblical Illustration. 

This Society was founded on June 22d, 
1865. It was established on the basis of 
the following rules: 

1. It was not to be a religious society. 
That is to say, it should not be pledged to 
advocate or attack any form of creed or 
doctrine. 

2. It was not to adopt or to defend any 
side in controversial matters. 

8. It wasto be conducted on strictly 
scientific principles. 

These rules have been jealously observed. 

The best guarantee of the accuracy of 
the work doneis found in the names and 


positions of the officers who have carried 
it out, and the travelers who have sent 
their observations to the committee. 
Among them are Col. Sir Charles Wilson, 
KCB, ECM G, TRS, LL D, 
R. E. (the Surveyor of Jerusalem and Si- 
nai); Col. Sir Charles Warren, K. C. B., 
G. C.M.G., F.R.8., R. E., (who con- 
ducted the excavations of Jerusalem); Ma- 
jor Conder, R. E. (surveyor of Western 
Palestine and of the east country, unfin- 
ished) ; Lieut.-Col. Kitchener, C. M. G., R. 
E. (Surveyor with Major Conder); the late 
Major Anderson, C. M. G., R. E; Canon 
Tristram, F. R. §.; Dr. Selah Merrill, of 
Andover, Mass., etc. 

Although the Society is not a religious 
society, strictly so-called, its work neces- 
sarily possesses unusual interest for Bible 
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Students, and its chief supporters are found 
among ministers of all denominations, who 
see in the results of the explorations many 
confirmations of the truth of Scripture. 

In the course of its twenty-five years 
existence, the Society, with limited funds 
at its disposal, has done an immense 
amount of work, and published the results 
in books, papers, maps, plans, and photo- 
graphs, primarily for the benefit of its sub- 
scribers, and also forthe advantage of all 
students of the Sacred Scriptures. 

Among its chief operations may be enu- 
merated the following: 

1. Excavations AT JERUSALEM.—These 
were conducted by Sir Charles Warren, and 
had very remarkable results. Jerusalem 
is now proved to be, to a great extent, a 
buried city, and the ancient foundations 
are in some places a hundred feet under- 
ground. The walls of the Temple enclo- 
sure have been examined down to the 
foundations, and the original masons’ 


marks found upon them. The contours of 
the rock, showing how the city was situa- 
ted before the valleys were filled up, have 


been ascertained. In consequence of these 
and other discoveries, many questions of 
the topography relating to the city, and all 
Bible references to locality, are now viewed 
in an entirely new light. 

2. » THe RECOVERY OF THE SYNAGOGUE 
oF GALILEE, BY Sir CHARLES WILs0N.— 
Ruins of many of these structures still 
stand in Galilee. They have all been 
planned and sketched, and are found to be 
of considerable architectural pretensions. 
As one consequence of this work, the 
building in which Christ taught the peo- 
ple could now be reconstructed. 

3. Tur Survey or Western Patgs- 
TINE.—This work, occupying ten years in 
all, was carried out by Major Conder, R. 
E., and Lieut.-Col. Kitchener, R. E. Be- 
fore it was undertaken, many parts of Pal- 
estine were a terra incognita—some names 
were filled in conjecturally, and 360 Scrip- 
ture places remained unknown. But now 
We possess a map, On the scale of one inch 
to the mile, as beautifully and accurately 
executed as the Ordnance map of England. 
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In the course of the Survey, 172 of the 
missing Biblical sites were recovered and 
fixed. 

4. The Arona&oLoaicaAL Work or M. 
CLERMONT-GANNEAU.—Among the illustra- 
tions of the Bible furnished by this learned 
archeologist may be mentioned the Dis- 
covery of the Stone Zoheleth, the Inscrip- 
tions at Tell Jezer (Gezer), the Inscribed 
Stone of Herod’s Temple, the ‘‘Vase of 
Bezetha,” the ancient Jewish cemeteries at 
Jerusalem and Jaffa, &c. The famous 
Moabite Stone, the Inscribed Stone at the 
Pool of Siloam, the Hamath Inscriptions, 
and the Cromlechs and Dolmens of Moab, 
are additional archeological discoveries of 
incomparable importance due to other ex- 
plorers. Casts and drawings of these may 
be seen in the collection of the Fund. 


5. Tae Grorogioat Survey oF PAt- 
ESTINE, BY Pror. E. Hutt, F. R. 8.—The 
geological facts here brought forward 
throw new light on the route of the Exo- 
dus, and afford conclusive proof that the 
Cities of the Plain are not under the waters 
of the Dead Sea. 


These paragraphs will give the reader 
some little—very little—idea of the Socie- 
ty’s work in the past. Before us lies work 
not less important. 


6. ExXoAvATIONS AT JERUSALEM are car- 
ried on from time to time as opportunity 
permits, and recorded in the Quarterly 
Statement, as also are all discoveries made 
during alterations in and outside the city. 

7. Tae Survey on tHe East oF Jor- 
DAN, where scores of Scripture sites remain 
to be fixed, and where the country is even 
more thickly strewn with ruins than on the 
western side, is to be resumed when per- 
mission can be obtained. It was amid the 
ruins of Dibon, by the brook Arnon, that 
the Moabite Stone was found in 1868, and 
at Amman Major Conder discovered the 
Sassanian monument which is described in 
his book, ‘‘Heth and Moab,” as well as an 
immense number of rude stone monv- 
ments. It is confidently believed that a 
complete survey of this region would lead 
to very important discoveries. 
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8 Inqumy inro ManNnERS ANv Cvus- 
toms, Proverss, LEGENDS, TRADITIONS, 
&oc.—Readers of Dr. Thomson’s ‘The 
Land and the Book,” or the Rev. J. Neil’s 
**Palestine Explored,” will know what 
vivid light is often thrown upon whole 
classes of Scripture Texts by the accurate 
observation of the customs of the people. 


Yet no inquiry of this sort has ever been 
carried out systematically over the entire 
country. The Committee have made ar- 
rangements for conducting a scientific ex- 
amination into all these points by means of 
questions drawn up with the assistance of 
the President of the Archeological Soci- 
ety, the Director of the Folk-Lore Society, 
the Secretary of the Bible Society, and 
others. 


It cannot be too strongly urged that no 
time should be lost in pursuing the explo- 
rations, for the vandalism of the East, and 
the newly imported civilization of the 
West, together, are fast destroying what 
ever records of the past lie exposed. 


All subscriptions for the Palestine Ex- 


ploration Fund should be sent to Prof. 


BIBLIA, 


Theodore F. Wright, 42 Quincy Street, 
Cambridge, Mass., the Honorary Secre- 
tary of the Fund for the United States, 
and from whom all circulars and other in- 
formation in regard to the fund can be 
obtained. 

1. Subscribers of five dollars a year are en- 

titled to receive— 

(1) Post free the ‘Quarterly Statement,” 
which is the journal of the Society, 
and contains the reports of wotk done 
by its azents, and a record of all dis- 
coveries made in the Holy Land. 

(2) The maps published by the Society 
at a greatly reduced price. 

(8) Post free on application, a copy of 
the following works :— 

Schumacher’s “Pella, the First Retreat 
of the Christians.” 
Schumacher’s ‘‘ Ajlan 

Decapolis.’” 

(4) Copies of the other books issued by 
the Society at reduced prices. 

2. Subscribers of $2.50 annually receive 
the “Quarterly Statements” free, and 
are entitled to the books and maps at 


the reduced price, 


‘within the 
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Edited, with Introduction, by 
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Che Book of the Dead is the most ancient and most 
important of the religious texts which have come down to the present day, 
as regards the extent and variety of information that it affords. 


This celebrated Egyptian theological work, and the oldest book in the 
world, isa group of Hermetic books which has been called the Funeral 
Ritual, or Book of the Dead, and was considered by the Egyptians as 
an inspired work, and for over 5,000 years its prayers and hymns and 
litanies were in use. Some chapters of the book declare that they were 
written by God Himself, and that they reveal His will and the divine 
mysteries to man. 


ag 
The Egyptian title was /\ aoe | ‘*The Manifestation of 


Light,” or in other words, the Book revealing light to the soul. The 
book was destined to instruct the soul in that which would befall it after 
death, and its contents informed the reader what he would have to be 
passed through, and their efficacy secured him against the dangers feared, 
and assured to him blessings desired. 


The Book of the Dead gives us the completest account of primitive 
belief. We learn from this remarkable book that the standard of morality 
with the ancient Egyptians was very high. ‘*Not one of the Christian 
virtues,” writes Chabas, ‘‘is forgotten in the Egyptian code: piety, charity, 
gentleness, self-command in word and action, chastity, the protection of the 
weak, benevolence towards the needy, deference to superiors, respect for 
property in its minutest details,” etc. It shows that thousands of years 
before Christ the Egyptians held lofty conceptions of the Deity; that they 
believed in one God, self-existent and omnipotent: and that their moral 
ideas were of the purest and best. 


Only two translations of the entire work have been completed: one in 
English by Dr. Birch in 1867, which is very inaccurate, and now very 
scarce, and the other in French by M. Paul Pierret, in 1882. 
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Tue Brsria Pusiisuinec Co. are about to issue the most complete 
edition of the Book of the Mead ever published. 


The 79 plates of the Great Turin Papyrus, giving the 167 chapters 
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Lepsius’ book at $8.00, and both are out of print, and would cost much 
more to procure them now. 


In order that the mythology and symbolism of the Book of the Dead 
may be thoroughly comprehended, an account is given of the Religion and 
Mythology of the Ancient Egyptians, with chapters on Animal Worship, 
the Egyptian Pantheon, Symbolism of the Book of the Dead, etc. 


The size of the 99 plates will be 7 x 10 inches, and the book will be 
printed in quarto form, 9 x 12 inches, on superfine book paper, and bound 
in cloth. 


TABLE OF CONTENTS. 
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